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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  STUDY 


The  attached  report  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  34  of  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities  in  Boston.   The  purpose 
of  this  survey  which  was  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Urban  University  was  to 
determine  the  extent  of  future  educational  institution 
growth  in  Boston  and  to  ascertain  the  problems  which  the 
institutions  themselves  are  facing  and  the  kinds  and  extent 
of  cooperation  which  can  be  effected  between  the  City  and 
the  institutions.   It  is  hoped  that  the  specific  data 
provided  by  many  of  the  institutions  on  enrollments, 
parking  and  development  plans  could  aid  BRA  staff  in 
preparing  recommendations  on  educational  institution 
zoning  petitions. 

While  our  study  results  to  date  indicate  continued  major 
increases  in  student  enrollments  in  Boston,  these  statistics 
remain  somewhat  inconclusive  since  five  of  the  area's 
largest  schools  are  among  the  non-respondents.   Even  with 
the  obvious  lack  of  data  from  these  institutions,  our 
information  to  date  from  twenty-six  schools  indicates: 

1.  Almost  17,000  students,  an  increase  of  31%,  will 
be  added  to  the  City's  college  and  university  population 
between  1970  and  1980  by  these  twenty-six  schools  alone. 

2.  The  amount  of  student  housing  provided  by  these 
schools  will  increase  by  only  2,200  students.   Thus,  while 
19%  of  the  students  are  currrently  housed  by  their  respective 
institutions,  only  18%  of  the  schools'  students  will  be 
housed  by  them  in  1980. 
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3.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  approximately  5,000 
parking  spaces  currently  provided  by  the  institutions  are 
provided  by  one  school  alone.   According  to  the  estimates 
of  the  institutions  themselves,  at  least  an  additional 
6,000  parking  spaces  are  needed  at  this  very  minute. 

4.  The  most  frequent  type  of  future  expansion 
noted  by  the  institutions  is  classroom  and  other  academic 
space  with  fewer  proposals  for  the  provision  of  additional 
housing  and  parking. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report,  along  with  the  policy  statement 
on  educational  institutions  recently  prepared  by  the  Planninc 
Department,  will  serve  as  a  first  step  in  initiating  an 
ongoing  dialogue  between  the  City  and  the  universities. 
We  expect  to  be  working  closely  with  the  Urban  University 
Committee  to  study  the  problems  outlined  in  this  report 
in  greater  detail  and  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
educational  institution  policy  statement.   In  addition, 
if  completed  questionnaires  are  received  from  instxtutions 
who  have  not  responded  to  date,  it  is  expected  that  a 
revised  edition  of  the  attached  report  will  be  prepared. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  findings  of  a 
survey  of  34  educational  institutions  in  Boston.   This  survey  was 
undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  of  future  educational  institution 
growth  in  Boston,  to  ascertain  the  problems  which  the  institutions 
themselves  are  facing  and  the  kinds  and  extent  of  cooperation  which 
can  be  effected  between  the  City  and  the  institutions. 

As  of  October  23,  1970,  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-four  schools 
who  were  contacted  during  this  survey  had  responded  to  a  lengthy 
questionnaire,  as  well  as  a  policy  statement  on  the  educational 
institutions,  prepared  by  BRA  staff  members.   Most  of  these  answers 
were  clear  in-depth  responses  and  almost  all  of  the  respondents 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  with  a  BRA  planner  discussing  their 
answers  as  well  as  describing  other  problems  facing  the  schools. 
Of  the  eight  schools  who  have  not  responded  to  the  survey  form, 
however,  five  institutions  can  be  counted  among  the  largest  of  the 
area's  schools.   It  is  felt  that  because  of  data  gaps  caused  by 
lack  of  information  on  these  large  schools,  the  results  detailed 
in  this  report  are  far  from  conclusive.   If  data  from  the  non- 
respondents  are  made  available  at  a  later  date,  it  is  likely  that 
a  revised  edition  of  these  conclusions  will  be  prepared  and 
distributed. 
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The  overall  picture  pieced  together  at  the  completion  of  this 
study  is  that  while  the  City  and  the  educational  institution  have  a 
vital  symbiotic  relationship,  there  has  been  little  mutual  cooperation 
between  them  —  in  fact,  in  most  instances,  each  has  acted  without 
the  knowledge  and  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.   Second, 
there  has  been  little  comprehensive  development  planning  carried 
out  by  the  universities;  and  where  such  planning  has  been  undertaken, 
the  schools  believe  that  these  plans  could  be  altered  drastically 
by  any  one  of  the  many  uncertainties  facing  today's  educational 
institution.   Thus,  the  overall  picture  of  university  expansion  is 
one  of  uncertainty  and  utilization  of  stop  gap  measures.   Finally, 
while  the  educational  institution  continues  to  worry  about  its  very 
existence  and  remains  largely  unresponsive  to  broader  City-wide 
problems,  the  City  itself  has  made  little  attempt  to  understand  the 
institutions'  problems  and  to  reasonably  determine  contributions 
which  the  City  might  make  to  aid  in  solving  the  institutions' 
problems,  as  well  as  contributions  which  the  universities  might 
make  in  solving  Boston's  specific  and  City-wide  problems. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  as  a  first  step  in  initiating  an  ongoing  dialogue  between 
the  City  and  the  educational  institutions. 
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1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  City,  with  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  the  Urban  University,  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
policy  guidelines  concerning  educational  institutions  and 
determine  appropriate  measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
strengthen  City-unirersity  relations. 

2.  The  City  and  the  educational  institutions  should  immediately 
initiate  an  ongoing  planning  effort  which  will  seriously  and 
systematically  investigate  problem  areas  outlined  in  this 
report  and  propose  action  programs  for  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Urban 
University  establish  various  task  forces  to  study  institutional 
problems  of  university-community  relations,  traffic,  housing 

and  land  acquisition  and  to  work  with  a  university  planning  committee 
and  City  staff  members  to  prepare  programs  which  will  aid  in 
solving  these  problems. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Urban 
University  request  selected  colleges  and  universities  to 
appoint  professional  planning  staff  members  to  create  a 
joint  planning  committee.   The  purpose  of  such  a  committee 
would  be: 

a.   to  review  problems  related  to  specific  university 
expansion  proposals. 
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b.  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations  on  planning 
problems  of  mutual  concern  among  the  City's  educational 
institutions . 

c.  to  provide  technical  advice  to  the  Urban  University 
Committee  task  forces. 
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II.   SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  following  highlights  are  based  upon  information  received 
from  twenty-six  of  the  thirty- four  educational  institutions  surveyed. 
More  detailed  statistics  are  presented  in  a  later  section  of  this 
report . 

A.  Bnrollments 

While  approximately  53,500  students  currently  attend  the 
twenty-six'  schools,  the  number  of  students  at  these  same 
schools  in  1980  will  approximate  70,100.   Thus,  almost  17,000 
students,  an  increase  of  31%,  will  be  added  to  the  City's 
college  and  university  population  between  1970  and  1980  by  these 
twenty-six   institutions  alone. 

B.  Housing 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-six  schools  currently  provide 
housing  for  a  total  of  10,00®  students,  while  nine  schools 
provide  no  housing  whatsoever.   Only  nine  of  the  twenty-six 
schools  will  provide  additional  housing  for  students  during 
the  next  ten  years  and  this  increase  is  minimal.   While  total 
student  enrollment  will  increase  by  approximately  17,  000 
students,  the  amount  of  housing  provided  by  the  schools  will 
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increase  by  some  2,200  students.   Thus,  while  19%  of  the 
students  are  currently  housed  by  their  respective  institutions; 
only  18%  of  the  schools'  students  will  be  housed  by  them 
in  1980.   Little  information  is  available  from  the  schools 
regarding  actual  numbers  of  students  living  in  apartments 
in  Boston. 
C.   Parking 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  approximately  5.000  parking 
spaces  currently  provided  by  the  institutions  are  provided 
by  one  school  alone.   According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
institutions  themselves,  at  least  an  additional  6,&>0  parking 
spaces  are  currently  needed.   (These  data  are  incomplete 
since  six  schools  could  not  estimate  need.   While  two  of  these 
six.  schools  have  agreements  with  nearby  garages  for  provision 
of  reduced  rates  for  their  students,  it  is  unclear  from  the 
questionnaire  the  number  of  students  from  these  schools  who 
use  such  facilities.)   Of  the  twenty-six   schools,  six  provide 
no  parking  at  all,  eight  provide  parking  for  staff  only,  ten 
provide  parking  for  students  and  staff,  and  two  have 
agreements  with  nearby  garages  for  reduced  rates  for 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 
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D.   Expansion 

Eleven  institutions  stated  that  they  have  no  plans  for 
expansion  while  fifteen  schools  described  various  magnitudes 
of  expansion  plans.   Some  of  this  expansion,  for  example, 
consists  of  only  a  few  classrooms  or  housing  for  a  small 
number  of  additional  students,  while  other  proposals  consist 
of  one  or  more  large  buildings.   At  least  four  of  the 
institutions  expressing  a  desire  or  need  to  expand  (and  possibly 
several  more)  will  require  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land.   The  most  frequent  type  of  expansion  mentioned  is 
classroom  and  other  academic  space  with  fewer  proposals  for 
the  provision  of  additional  housing  or  parking. 

Before  the  findings  are  further  detailed,  it  is  important  to  note 
first,  some  of  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  problems  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Boston's  educational  institutions  and  second,  to 
explain  the  procedures  used  in  undertaking  this  study. 
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III.   ROLE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  BOSTON 

Of  Boston's  many  assets,  one  of  its  most  valuable  is  its 
educational  institutions.   Too  often  this  value  is  overloooked 
because  of  the  seeming  disruption  and  constant  change  that 
results  from  the  programs  and  growth  of  such  institutions.   The 
City  and  the  universities,  in  fact,  have  a  vital  symbiotic  relation- 
ship in  which  each  can  contribute  to  the  other.   Thus,  understanding 
and  cooperation  are  clearly  desirable.   So  is  research  regarding 
the  operational  characteristics  of  both  City  and  educational 
institutions  as  they  affect  each  other. 

The  educational  institutions  contribute  to  the  City  in  many 
ways  including:   the  creation  of  considerable  employment  oppor- 
tunities (for  example,  the  26  institutions  responding  to  the 
questionnaires  employ  5,3D0  faculty  members  and  3,000  other 
employees*) ;  the  addition  of  a  diversity  of  cultural  opportunities 
such  as  a  lecture  series,  concerts,  extension  and  evening  courses; 
the  enhancement  of  the  City's  economic  base  in  the  form  of 
direct  payment  of  wages  and  salaries,  direct  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  (including  construction  and  business  services)  and 
indirect  economic  activities  (expenditures  by  tourists,  plus  all 


*   Figure  includes  full  and  part-time  staff. 
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consumption  outlays  of  persons  employed  by  or  attending  the 
universities);  and  the  contribution  of  resources  and  facilities  to 
meet  certain  City  needs  in  the  form  of  tutorial,  service  and  volunteer 
staffing  programs.   These  contributions  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed  for  if  Boston  were  without  its  educational  institutions, 
it  would  most  likely  be  a  City  quite  different  from  the  one  it  is 
now. 

The  presence  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the  City, 
however,  is  not  all  a  blessing.   Serious  problems  have  arisen 
because  of  their  existence;  and  as  the  institutions  demand  more 
space  for  their  activities,  these  problems  become  more  intense. 
Such  problems  include  the  direct  cost  of  city  services  allocated 
to  the  property  and  people  connected  with  the  universities  in 
the  form  of  police,  fire,  public  education  and  administration; 
the  stress  and  strain  among  the  educational  institutions,  the 
neighborhoods  and  the  City  concerning  such  identified  problems  as 
housing,  law  enforcement,  parking  and  traffic;  and  finally,  the 
demand  for  urban  land  and  the  conflict  over  whether  the  universities 
should  create  suburban  estates  for  themselves  within  the  City  or 
be  integrated  with  the  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

These  costs  and  benefits  are  difficult  to  measure,  if,  in  fact, 
they  can  be  measured  at  all.   It  is  probable  that  we  can  never  know 
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whether  the  benefits  of  the  educational  institutions  to  the  City 
are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  costs  involved.   Because  of  this 
improbability  of  accurately  measuring  costs  and  benefits  -  even 
though  it  is  obvious  that  both  exist  -  it  is  important  to  study 
the  present  and  future  status  of  the  educational  institutions  with 
the  City  so  that  policies  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  institutions 
and  the  City  can  be  established.   The  process  and  findings  described 
below  are  a  first  step  in  determining  such  policies. 
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IV.   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  STUDY  -  PROCEDURE 

With  both  the  contributions  and  problems  in  mind,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  Planning  Department,  in  its  role  as  the 
City  planning  agency,  undertook  a  study  of  34  of  the  larger 
educational  institutions  in  Boston.   As  a  first  step,  a  draft 
policy  statement  was  prepared  which  establishes  guidelines  for 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  City's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.  Specifically,  the  guidelines  are  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  institutional  development  in  terms  of:   the  appropriate  use 
of  taxable  land,  the  increased  demands  on  City  circulation  and 
service  systems,  the  size  and  character  of  the  housing  stock,  and 
the  continued  viability  of  surrounding  neighborhoods.   It  is  not 
the  intent  of  these  guidelines  to  wholly  restrict  institutional 
development,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  guide  which  will  assure  that 
such  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  the  City.   This  policy  statement  is  also  intended 
as  a  complement  to  the  recent  zoning  amendment  which  designated 
educational  institutions  a  conditional  use  in  zones  where  they 
were  previously  an  allowed  use,  while  retaining  the  conditional 
use  and  forbidden  use  status  of  educational  institutions  in  zones 
where  these  conditions  were  previously  applicable.   Additionally, 
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it  was  hoped  that  these  draft  guidelines  could  partially  provide  the 
City  and  the  institutions  with  materials  for  constructive  criticism 
which  would  in  turn  initiate  a  continuing  dialogue  between  the  City 
and  the  schools. 

As  a  second  step,  a  copy  of  the  development  policy  and  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  the  BRA's  Planning  Department  requesting 
information  relating  to  various  aspects  -  both  present  and  future  - 
of  enrollment,  available  dormitories  and  educational  facilities, 
parking  provisions  and  future  plans,  were  mailed  to  these  institutions. 
Accompanying  this  material  was  a  letter  by  Dr.  John  S.  Gibson, 
Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Urban  University,  which 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  above  items  and  which  attempted  to 
elicit  the  cooperation  of  the  schools  in  this  study.   Approximately 
2-3  weeks  following  this  mailing,  each  of  the  institutions  was  contacted 
by  a  planner  from  the  BRA  Planning  Department.   The  purpose  of 
this  contact  was  to  explain  in  more  detail  the  policy  statement 
and  questionnaire  and  to  arrange  an  appointment  with  the  college 
or  university  to  discuss  these  materials  and  their  school  in 
general.   While  most  of  the  schools  were  cooperative  in  this  effort, 
it  was  necessary  to  contact  several  of  the  institutions  a  number  of 
times  in  an  attempt  to  elicit  their  help.   As  a  last  effort,  a 
second  letter  was  sent  to  these  non-participants  explaining  once 
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again  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the  status  of  their  school's 
questionnaire.   As  of  October  23,  1970,  26  of  the  34  questionnaires 
had  been  received;  and  the  following  observations  are  based  on  these 
data. 
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V.   FINDINGS 

Data  available  from  these  questionnaires  were  divided  into 

four  general  categories:   current  and  future  enrollment  patterns, 

parking,  housing,  and  development  plans.   Observations  on  each  of 

these  areas  is  detailed  below: 
A.   Enrollment  Patterns 

For  analysis  purposes,  the  twenty-six   institutions  which 
have  returned  the  questionnaires  were  divided  into  three 
categories:   schools  with  over  5,000  students  (2  schools); 
schools  with  enrollments  of  between  1,000  and  5,000  students 
(9  schools)  and  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than  1,000 
students  (15  schools) .   The  current  total  enrollment  at  these 
twenty-six   schools  is  approximately  53,500  students. 

Of  the  two  institutions  with  enrollments  of  over  5,000 
students,  one  school  will  increase  its  1970  enrollment  by 
3,700  students  by  1975  and  expects  an  additional  3,500  students 
between  1975  and  1980.   The  other  school's  enrollment  is 
expected  to  remain  at  its  present  enrollment  through  1980. 
Thus,  7,200  students  will  be  added  to  the  City's  college  and 
university  population  by  one  school  alone  in  the  ten-year  period, 
Since,  according  to  a  recent  report  on  the  impact  of  university 
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students  on  the  housing  supply*,  five  large  schools  (only  one 
of  which  has  responded  to  our  questionnaire)  contain  57%  of  the 
area's  full-time  students;  additional  returns  from  institutions 
in  the  over  5,000  student  category  are  essential  before  any 
realistic  trends  in  enrollment  can  be  seen.   At  this  time, 
however,  we  can  note  from  statistics  in  the  report  referred 
to  above  that  four  of  the  major  area  schools  who  have  not 
responded  to  our  questionnaire  currently  enroll  another 
50,435  students**,  thus  almost  doubling  our  present  statistics 
of  student  population  for  the  survey  schools.   Anticipated 
enrollment  increases  for  these  institutions,  however,  remain 
unknown . 

Nine  schools  with  enrollments  of  between  1,000  and  5,000 
.students  have  returned  the  questionnaire.   It  is  expected  that 
these  institutions  will  add  approximately  3,800  students  to  the 
City's  college  and  university  population  by  1975.   (Only  one  of 
these  nine  schools  does  not  plan  an  increase  in  enrollment  by 
this  time) .   Two  of  the  nine  schools  did  not  make  projections 


*    "University  Impact  on  Housing  Supply  &  Rental  Levels  in  the 

City  of  Boston"  by  Melvin  R. Levin  and  Norman  A.  Abend.   Boston 
University  Urban  Institute  Occasional  Papers,  February,  1970. 

**    1968-69  enrollment  statistics. 
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for  1980,  but  the  seven  which  did  reply  indicated  a  total 
increase  of  about  2, 500  additional  students  between  1975 
and  1980.   (Only  one  of  the  seven  schools  did  not  plan  an 
increase  in  enrollment  between  1975  and  1980) .   Thus, 
approximately  6.,  300  students  will  be  added  to  the  college 
and  university  population  by  these  schools  over  the  10-year 
peeiod. 

Fifteen  schools  with  enrollments  of  under  1,000  students 
have  returned  the  questionnaire.   Eight  of  these  schools  plan 
increases  totalling  1,700  students  by  1975,  while  five  of 
these  institutions  plan  further  enrollment  increases  of  almost  1,400 
students  by  1980.   Thus,  eight  of  these  fifteen  schools  will 
add  approximately  3,100  students  to  the  City's  college 
and  university  population  over  the  ten-year  period.   The 
remaining  seven  schools  in  this  category  plan  no  increases 
in  their  enrollment  whatsoever  in  the  ten-year  period. 

In  summary,  of  the  twenty-six   schools  which  have 
responded,  seventeen  of  these  institutions  have  predicted 
increases  totalling  9,300  students  by  1975,  twelve  schools  will 
further  increase  enrollments  by  an  additional  7,300  students  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980,  and  nine  schools  plan  no  increases 
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what soever  in  the  ten-year  period.   These  figures  indicate 
that  while  approximately  53,500  students  currently  attend  the 
twenty- six  schools,  the  number  of  students  at  these  same 
schools  in  1980  will  approximate  70,100.   Thus,  almost  17,000 
students  will  be  added  to  the  City's  college  and  university 
population  during  the  next  ten  years  by  these  twenty-six 
educational  institutions.   It  is  expected  that  this  figure 
would  be  significantly  higher  (perhaps  double  or  triple) 
if  the  enrollment  patterns  of  more  of  the  schools  in  the 
over  5,000  student  category  were  available. 
B.   Housing 

Of  the  twenty-six  institutions  who  returned  the  question- 
naire, seventeen  schools  currently  provide  housing  for  a  total 
of  some  10,000  students,  while  nine  schools  provide  no  housing 
whatsoever.   Since  there  are  presently  about  53,500  students 
enrolled  in  these  twenty-six   schools,  it  is  obvious  that  only 
a  small  portion  (approximately  19%)  of  their  student  population 
is  housed  in  university-owned  or  leased  units.   With  regard 
to  the  amount  of  housing  which  the  schools  have  built,  bought 
or  leased,  it  was  determined  that  eleven  institutions  have  bought 
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units  housing  a  total  of  4,900  students;  five  have  built  units 
housing  a  total  of  3,700  students,  and  six  lease  units  housing 
some  1,500  students.   Thus,  the  number  of  students  housed  in 
units  which  have  been  bought  and  leased  is  almost  double  the 
number  of  students  housed  in  units  built  by  the  institutions. 

Information  available,  as  earlier  noted,  for  four  major 
area  schools  not  responding  to  the  questionnaire  indicates  that 
17,650  (approximately  35%)  of  their  50,435  students  are  housed 
on  campus . 

While  many  of  the  non-university  housed  students  are  most 
likely  commuting  from  their  family  residences  -  both  within 
and  outside  of  Boston  -  others  commute  from  apartment  houses 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  institutions.   Estimates 
of  the  number  of  students  living  in  nearby  apartments  are 
difficult  to  make  since  only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six 
institutions  provided  any  specific  answer  to  this  question. 
The  total  for  the  fourteen  schools  was  almost  2,500  students  living 
in  apartments  in  Boston.   Of  the  remaining  twelve  schools,  one 
institution  provides  housing  for  its  total  student  body  while 
eleven  schools  could  provide  no  relevant  data  or  thought  that 
few  of  their  students  lived  in  apartments  in  Boston.   Available 
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data  for  four  major  non-participating  schools  indicate  that 
at  least  6,000  of  the  32,785  non-university  housed  students 
from  these  schools  are  living  in  apartments  in  Boston.   Thus, 
if  these  6,000  students  are  added  to  the  2,500  students  reported 
by  the  institutions  to  be  living  in  apartments,  at  least  3,500 
students  are  living  in  private  housing  in  Boston. 

When  current  enrollments  and  available  institutional 
housing  were  compared  with  future  expansion  plans,  it  was  found 
that  while  at  least  eight  of  the  seventeen  institutions  who 
currently  provide  housing  plan  no  increases  in  their  present 
housing  facilities,  ten  of  these  seventeen  plan  increases  in 
their  enrollments.   Of  the  entire  twenty-six  institutions, 
approximately  nine  plan  to  increase  their  supply  of  student 
housing  and  this  increase  is  at  best  minimal.   More 
specifically,  eight  of  the  nine  schools  which  supplied  data 
will  provide  housing  for  an  additional  1,300  students  by  1975 
while  four  of  these  eight,  plus  the  one  school  which  will  not 
increase  its  housing  by  1975,  plan  an  increase  of  housing  for 
900  more  students  between  1975  and  1980.   Two  schools  were 
unable  to  supply  any  information  on  future  student  housing. 
Again,  available  data  for  four  additional  schools  which  have  not 
returned  questionnaires  indicate  that  three  of  four  institutions 
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plan  to  provide  some  1,700  units  of  additional  on-campus 
housing  for  their  students.   These  statistics  have  not, 
however,  been  included  in  the  conclusions  below.* 

In  summary,  the  above  figures  indicate  that  between 
1970  and  1980  there  will  be  an  additional  2,200  students 
housed  by  the  twenty-six  institutions,  while  total  student 
enrollment  will  increase  by  almost  17,000  students.   Today,  while 
19%  of  these  students  are  housed  by  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, in  1980  only  18%  of  the  students  will  be  housed 
by  these  schools. 
C.   Commuting  and  Parking  Statistics 

From  the  twenty-six  questionnaires  which  have  been 
returned,  we  can  state  that  at  least  21,500  people  (student, 
faculty,  and  other  staff)  drive  to  and  from  the  educational 
institutions;  and  at  least  22,100  use  public  transit.**  Actual 
figures  are  higher  in  both  cases,  but  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  since  two  institutions  failed  to  respond  to  questions 
regarding  parking  and  commuting  and  two  others  responded 
in  an  inadequate  manner . 


It  is  difficult  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  total  number  of 
students  who  might  be  housed  since  information  on  the  number  of 
students  that  will  be  housed  by  the  four  institutions  in  these 
new  units  -  rather  than  the  number  of  units  which  they  plan  to 
provide  -  is  unavailable. 

These  statistics  include  both  day  and  evening  student  and  staff. 
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From  the  returned  questionnaires,  it  was  determined  that 
at  least  5,  ©Of  parking  spaces  currently  are  provided  -  52%  of 
which  are  provided  by  one  school  alone  -  and  at  least  an 
additional  6,000  parking  spaces  currently  are  needed  by  the 
institutions,  according  to  their  own  estimates.   These  data 
are  also  subject  to  the  reservations  stated  above  since  one 
school  failed  to  specify  the  amount  of  parking  it  provided 
and  six  could  not  estimate  need. 

Estimates  of  peak  hour  needs  or  daily  demand  and  data 
on  persons  per  vehicle  are  needed  to  adequately  assess  the 
parking  situation.   However,  of  the  twenty-six  schools  which 
have  returned  the  questionnaire,  six  provide  no  parking  areas 
at  all,  eight  provide  parking  for  staff  only,  ten  provide 
parking  for  students  and  staff,  and  two  have  agreements  with 
nearby  garages  for  reduced  rates  for  students,  faculty  and 
staff. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  that  many  of  the  schools 
place  a  significant  burden  on  local  streets  and  parking  areas 
by  failing  to  provide  parking  for  individuals  -  particularly 
students  -  connected  with  the  institutions,  and  it  is  expected 
that  with  the  increases  in  enrollments  (most  of  which  will  be 
commuters)  noted  previously  that  this  adverse  condition  will 
worsen. 
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D.   Expansion  Proposals 

Observations  of  the  twenty  six  educational  institution 
questionnaires  concerning  possible  expansion  of  physical 
plants  and  increases  in  land  holdings  revealed  that  eleven 
of  the  institutions  had  no  stated  plans  for  expansion  (in 
fact,  two  schools  are  operating  below  capacity)  while  fifteen 
institutions  plan  expansion  of  various  magnitudes. 

Of  the  eleven  institutions  with  no  physical  expansion 
plans,  five  intend  to  increase  enrollments  by  some  960 
students.   While  none  of  these  institutions  plan  actual 
construction  or  purchase  of  additional  facilities,  one  of 
these  schools  plans  a  15-student  increase  in  dormitory  use 
and  a  second  school  plans  an  increase  of  18  parking  spaces. 
These  two  schools  were  included  with  the  non-expanding  in- 
stitutions because  it  is  likely  that  such  increases  are 
utilization  of  existing  capacity. 

Of  the  fifteen  educational  institutions  who  plan  further 
physical  development,  12  plan  enrollment  increases  of  approx- 
imately 15,  £Q0  students  and  3  plan  no  student  increase 
whatsoever.   Of  the  15,  only  8  plan  to  provide  additional 
housing,  and  only  6  schools  plan  to  increase  parking.   These 
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schools  will  house  an  additional  2,200  students  and  will  provide 
almost  1,500  additional  parking  spaces. 

As  noted  earlier,  data  available  on  four  large  schools  which 
have  not  responded  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  three  of 
these  four  institutions  plan  to  provide  some  1700  units  of 
additional  on-campus  housing.   Little  information  is  available 
regarding  additional  types  of  expansion. 

The  following  table  (Table  I)  describes  the  enrollment- 
housing-parking  expansion  of  the  26  schools  in  more  detail. 

Many  of  the  institutions  which  described  proposed  academic 
expansion  did  not  state  specifically  the  type  or  extent  of  such 
development.   For  example,  several  of  the  institutions  were 
unclear  as  to  the  extent  or  use  of  square  footage  increases. 
Of  the  15  schools  expressing  a  need  or  desire  to  expand, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  determine  that  at  least  four  (and 
possibly  several  more)  will  require  acquisition  of  property  not 
presently  owned  by  the  institutions  themselves.   The  vast 
majority  of  this  development  will  occur  within  the  City;  however, 
at  least  two  institutions  plan  development  outside  of  Boston  on 
sites  of  31  to  90  acres. 

The  scope  of  total  expansion  plans  vary  considerably  from 
additions  of  only  a  few  thousand  square  feet  to  a  complex  of 
1,115,500  square  feet  of  floor  space  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000,  and 
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TABLE  1 

ENROLLMENT.  HOUSING  AND  PARKING  STATISTICS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  TWENTY-SIX  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTIONS 

ENROLLMENTS 

HOUSING 

PARKING 

(CODE  #) 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

A 

20 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

175 

175 

175 

175 

0 

0 

C 

650 

650 

325 

325 

5 

5 

D 

420 

NA 

318 

NA 

62 

62 

E 

1 

,324 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

18 

36 

F 

638 

705 

0 

0 

100 

100 

G 

525 

525 

170 

170 

22 

22 

H 

138 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

549 

575 

0 

0 

35 

35 

J 

559 

559 

50 

50 

0 

0 

K  . 

426 

600 

150 

165 

17 

NA 

L 

550 

550 

250 

250 

0 

0 

M 

200 

320 

0 

0 

16 

34 

N 

525 

1,000 

50 

100 

20 

NA 

0 

2 

,236 

2,600* 

1,120 

1,120 

300 

300 

P 

1 

,920 

2,760 

450 

550 

0 

0 

Q 

3 

,383 

4,300 

503 

780 

805 

1,000 
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INSTITUTION 

ENROLLMENTS 

HOUSING 

PARKING 

(CODE  #) 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

R 

777 

1,250 

440 

600 

84 

84 

S 

1,563 

2,546 

729 

NA 

68 

68 

T 

1,400 

1,400 

0 

225 

0 

100 

U 

1,652 

2,100 

962 

1,100 

275 

375 

V 

650 

2,375 

0 

1,187 

122 

122 

W 

8,450 

15,650 

0 

0 

150 

980 

X 

18,800 

18,800 

3,100 

3,100 

2,500 

2,500 

Y 

4,473 

6,165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Z 

1,199 

1,858 

220 

288 

350 

675 

♦Figure   given   for   1975   only, 
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a  classroom-office-housing  complex  at  an  estimated  $2  5  to 
$30  million.   When  examining  the  expansion  of  academic  space 
alone  (i.e.,  classrooms,  offices,  etc.,  rather  than  housing 
facilities  or  parking  spaces),  it  was  found  that  13  of  the  15 
institutions  planning  expansion  have  proposed  increases  in 
academic  space.   This  stated  academic  expansion  varies  from 
3,000  square  feet  to  829,000  square  feet.   From  an  investigation 
of  these  statistics,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  trend  in 
the  type  of  academic  expansion  which  the  institutions  are 
planning.   This  randomness  of  growth  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  (Table  2) . 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statistics  that  while  many  of  the 
schools  plan  substantial  increases  in  academic  space,  there  will 
be  little  expansion  of  auxiliary  facilities  such  as  dormitories 
or  parking.   In  addition,  several  schools  which  are  planning 
enrollment  increases  plan  no  expansion  of  any  type  of  facility. 
Since,  as  earlier  noted,  these  twenty  six  schools  plan  an  en- 
rollment increase  over  the  next  10  years  of  almost  17,000 
students,  with  an  increase  of  only  2,200  in  the  number  of 
students  housed  and  an  increase  of  only  1,500  in  the  number  of 
parking  spaces  provided,  it  is  likely  that  the  problems  of 
housing,  traffic  congestion  and  land  acquisition  needs  will 
increase. 


TABLE  2 

PHYSICAL  EXPANSION  PLANS  REPORTED 
BY  THE  FIFTEEN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTION* 
(Code  #) 

L 


M 


ACADEMIC 


Slight  increase  in 
classroom,  office  & 
library  space 

Substantial  increase 
in  classrooms. 
Medium  increase  in 
office,  recreation, 
library  and  research 
laboratories 


LAND  ACQUISITION 


NONE 


Substantial  finances 
appropriated  for 
purchasing  land  & 
facilities 


Medium  increase  in 
classrooms 

New  science  building 

Slight  increase  in 
classrooms  and  a 
fairly  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  a 
building  currently 
owned  by  the  school 

Slight  increase  in 
laboratory  facilities 

NONE 


Medium  increase  in 
classrooms,  studios, 
special  facilities 
and  offices 

Medium  increase  in 
classrooms,  office, 
lounge,  laboratories, 
library  &  auditorium 

NONE 


NONE 


NONE 


Purchase  of  building 
for  medium  increase 
in  dormitory  space 

3  acres  if  Inner 
Belt  constructed 

Purchase  of  building 
for  fairly  substantia 
increase  in  dormitory 
space 


Slight 


Medium  increase 
necessary  for  ex- 
pansion of  facilities 

Substantial  finances 
appropriated  for 
increase  in  parking 
dormitory  and  space 


TABLE  2  continued 


INSTITUTION 


W 


ACADEMIC 

Slight  increase  in 
general  space 


Substantial  increase 
in  classrooms,  offices 
recreation  &  relax- 
ation facilities, 
libraries  &  laboratories 

Medium  increase  in 
classrooms,  office 
space,  and  a  new 
library  facility 


LAND  ACQUISITION 

Substantial  finances 
appropriated  for  new 
facility  in  Newton 

Medium  increase  in 
additional  lands  to 
compensate  land 
currently  owned 


Substantial  increase 
in  office  and  class- 
room space 


Medium  increase  in 
land  at  present 
site.   Substantial 
finances  appropriated 
for  new  library 
facility 

Substantial  finances 
appropriated  for 
new  facility 


Substantial  increase  Substantial  finances 

in  classrooms,  offices,  appropriated  for 

laboratories  and  expanding  facilities 
lounge  facilities 


*  The  code  refers  back  to  the  code  sequence  used  on  previous  table. 
Institutions  with  Code  #A-K  have  reported  that  they  have  no 
physical  expansion  plans. 
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VI.   CONCLUSION 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  the  presence  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  Boston  produces  many  liabilities  as  well 
as  assets.   While  such  assets  cannot  be  dismissed,  the  findings 
detailed  above  indicate  that  the  problem  areas  —  housing,  parking, 
land  acquisition  and  related  activities  —  will  increase  over  the 
next  decade.   A  large  increase  in  student  enrollments  (an  increase 
of  some  31%  in  1980  over  1970)  and  an  expansion  of  academic  facilities, 
with  significantly  less  attention  focused  on  provision  of  housing 
facilities  and  even  less  concern  for  expansion  of  parking  areas, 
can  only  mean  an  increase  in  the  problems  relating  to  the  City's 
housing  supply,  street  congestion  and  competition  for  use  of 
valuable  land. 

Many  of  the  interviews  which  were  held  with  the  institutions 
pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  the  area's  schools  are  financially 
weak  and  may  be  unable  to  provide  capital  expenditures  for  necessary 
auxiliary  facilities  such  as  dormitories  and  parking  garages. 
However,  these  discussions  also  indicated  that  few  schools  had 
given  thought  to  the  preparation  of  long-range  development  plans 
for  their  needs  or  to  such  concepts  as  shared  (utilizing  a  facility 
with  another  institution)  or  joint  use  (jointly  utilizing  a  building 
with  a  tax  paying  use)  facilities.   While  others  among  the  institutions 
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surveyed  had  prepared  or  were  in  the  process  of  preparing  development 
plans,  many  of  the  institutions  believe  that  such  plans  could  be 
drastically  altered  by  several  types  of  uncertainties.   These 
imponderables  include  financial  matters,  the  future  role  of  the 
state-supported  institutions  (that  is,  will  student  enrollments  at 
state  universities  and  colleges  increase  as  private  institutions 
are  forced  to  raise  tuition  fees  to  meet  operating  expenses),  and 
the  structure  of  future  educational  programs  (will  more  students 
enroll  in  technical  schools,  what  is  the  future  of  the  liberal 
arts  college?) . 

Thus,  the  overall  picture  of  university  expansion  is  one 
of  uncertainty  and  utilization  of  piecemeal  and  stop-gap  measures 
by  the  institutions.   There  has,  to  date,  been  little  meaningful 
communication  between  the  City  and  the  institutions  regarding 
the  type  and  location  of  future  development  and  its  relation 
to  City  needs.   There  has  also  been  little  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  City,  however,  to  understand  the  problems  which  the  schools 
themselves  are  facing  and  to  determine  what  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  these  institutions  in  terms  of  solutions  to 
problems  which  they  help  to  create  as  well  as  contributions  which 
the  institutions  should  be  expected  to  make  to  more  comprehensive 
City  needs. 
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Since,  as  earlier  stated  in  this  paper,  the  City  and  the 
educational  institution  have  a  vital  symbiotic  relationship;  and 
since  it  is  unclear  as  to  whether  either  can  effectively  survive 
without  the  other,  it  is  important  to  initiate  a  dialogue  between 
them  directed  at  the  discovery  of  means  to  help  each  other  survive. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  survey,  a  statement  of  its  findings  and  the 
draft  policy  statement  of  guidelines  for  future  educational 
institution  development  are  the  initial  step  in  this  dialogue. 
It  is  the  intention  of  such  documents  to  provide  the  City  and 
the  institutions  with  materials  for  constructive  criticism  which  will 
in  turn  open  the  door  towards  a  strengthening  relationship  and 
understanding  between  the  City  and  the  educational  institution 
community. 
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CITY  OF   BOSTON 

OFFICE  OF  THE   MAYOR 

CITY   HALL.  BOSTON 


KEVIN    H.WHITE  July     3,      1970 


Dear  President 

Mayor  Kevin  White  has  asked  me,  as  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  the  Urban  University,  to  send  to  you  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  city 
policy  for  development  of  educational  institutions.  Mayor  White  has 
charged  the  Committee  with  the  responsibility  for  communication  with 
educational  institutions  in  Boston,  in  an  effort  to  promote  greater 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  City  and  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  enclosed  draft  is  a  policy  statement  prepared  by  the  City's 
planning  agency,  the  BRA,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mayor's  Office.   It 
attempts  to  state  criteria  by  which  the  city  will  judge  expansion 
proposals  of  educational  institutions.  This  draft  is  not  a  finished 
statement.  It  is  submitted  to  you  for  your  comments  and  reactions. 
While  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Urban  University  has  not  formally 
approved  this  draft,  the  Committee  enthusiastically  supports  the  effort 
which  it  represents.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  city  to  develop 
a  set  of  standards  for  evaluating  institutional  expansion  that  will 
guide  the  decisions  of  private  institutions.  The  distribution  of  this 
draft  is  an  effort  to  enable  affected  institutions  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  that  policy. 

Accompanying  this  letter,  also,  is  a  questionnaire  prepared  by 
the  BRA.  This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  survey  which 
the  BRA  is  undertaking  to  complement  the  establishment  of  policy  guide- 
lines. A  BRA  planner  will  contact  you  in  about  two  weeks  to  arrange 
an  appointment  with  the  appropriate  representative  of  your  institution 
to  discuss  the  content  of  this  questionnaire,  as  well  as  your  institu- 
tion's development  plans. 

Please  refer  any  comments,  questions,  or  suggestions  to  Mrs.  Dale  Coxe 
of  the  BRA  (722-4300) . 

Sincerely, 


John  S.  Gibson 
Chairman 

Mayor's  Committee  on  the 
Urban  University 


PROPOSED 

POLICIES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  BOSTON 

3  July  1970 


The  City  of  Boston  is  aware  of  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  contributions  made  to  the  city  by  the  many  educational 
institutions  located  within  its  boundaries.   The  city  is,  however, 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  institutional  growth  and  the  patterns 
of  development.   More  specifically,  it  must  be  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  the  institutional  development  in  terms  of:   the  appropriate 
use  of  taxable  land,  the  increased  demands  on  city  circulation  and 
service  systems,  the  size  and  character  of  its  housing  stock,  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods . 

It  is  with  the  concern  for  orderly  development  and  based 
on  the  impacts  enumerated  above,  that  the  city  has  prepared  the 
following  development  policies  and  processing  requirements  regarding 
development  of  educational  institutions  in  Boston: 


DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 

A.  USE  OF  TAXABLE  LAND 

1.  Conservation  of  High  Tax-Yield  Land 
Institutional  development  of  tax-exempt  uses  should 
avoid  property  with  high  actual  or  potential  tax- 
producing  capacity.   Development  of  blighted,  vacant  or 
underutilized  land,  and  air  rights,  is  encouraged. 

2.  Intensity  of  Development 

Institutional  expansion  plans  should  attempt  to  minimize 
erosion  of  the  city's  tax  base  through  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  land  and  facilities.   Such  efficiencies 
include:   (a)  intensive  or  high-density  development  of 
tax-exempt  uses  in  appropriate  locations,  and  (b)  joint 
development  of  tax-exempt  uses  with  tax-paying  uses  or 
with  other  public  or  tax-exempt  uses  wherever  possible. 

3.  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Regardless  of  the  location,  intensity  of  development, 
or  former  tax  status  of  tax-exempt  uses,  the  institution 
should  be  prepared  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  city  sufficient  to  support  municipal  services 
required  by  the  development. 

B.  INCREASED  DEMAND  ON  CITY  CIRCULATION  AND  SERVICE  SYSTEMS 
1.   Acces  sibil ity 

Since  educational  institutions  are  generators  of  traffic, 
the  intensity  of  institutional  development  should  relate 
to  the  accessibility  of  public  transportation  so  as  to 
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minimize  auto  traffic.   Additionally,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  local  street 
system  can  accommodate  the  unavoidable  automobile  and 
truck  traffic  which  such  increased  land  use  produces. 

2.  Maximum  Use  of  High  Accessibility  Areas 

Since  land  of  high  accessibility  is  at  a  premium, 
development  and  complementary  use  by  two  or  more 
institutions  is  encouraged  in  locations  with  good 
accessibility  to  public  transportation. 

3.  Off-Street  Parking 

Although  coordination  with  the  public  transportation 
system  is  encouraged,  zoning  requirements  for  off-street 
parking  and  truck  loading  must  be  satisfied  for  all 
development  proposals. 

4.  impact  on  Public  Services 

Acceptability  of  development  proposals  will  be  based  on 
the  development's  potential  impact  on  public  services  in 
the  area.   These  services  include  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  refuse  collection, 
C.   SIZE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CITY'S  HOUSING  STOCK 
1.   Encroachment  into  Residential  Areas 

Institutional  expansion  proposals  should  avoid  encroach- 
ment into  residential  areas  which  are  in  sound,  viable 
condition. 
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2.  Replacement  Housing  and  Relocation 

In  any  event,  the  removal,  by  demolition  or  conversion, 
of  existing  units  of  housing  from  the  city's  private 
housing  supply  will  be  unacceptable  unless  (a)  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  new  housing  units  is  created  by  the 
institution  through  new  construction  or  conversion  at 
rents  comparable  to  those  prevailing  in,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of,  the  removed  housing,  and  (b)  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  relocation  of  the  occupants 
of  said  removed  housing  either  by  the  institution 
itself,  or  under  contract  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

3.  Additions  to  Housing  Stock 

Development  proposals  which  include  additions  to  the 
private  housing  stock  —  in  excess  of  any  replacement 
housing  required  —  are  encouraged. 

4.  Provision  of  Student  Housing 

Development  which  permits  an  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  full-time,  non-commuting  students  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  commensurate  increase  in  housing  provided  for  such 
students.   Additionally,  development  proposals  which 
would  eliminate,  by  demolition  or  conversion,  existing 
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student  housing  should  include  provisions  for  replacement 

housing. 

D.   IMPACT  OF,  BENEFITS  TO,  AND  CONSULTATION  WITH  SURROUNDING 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

1.  Accordance  with  the  General  Plan 

Institutional  development  should  be  in  conformance  with 
the  city's  General  Plan  and  with  overall  community 
objectives. 

2.  Adverse  Impact  on  Surrounding  Neighborhoods 
Institutional  development  should  not  have  the  potential 
of  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods . 

3.  Facilities  Beneficial  to  Neighborhoods 

Plans  which  include  programs  and  facilities  having  the 
potential  of  directly  benefiting  adjoining  residential 
communities,  and  which  are  utilized  for  such  purposes, 
are  encouraged. 

4.  Community  Participation 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  institution  itself,  any 
major  expansion  plan  should  be  developed  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  residents  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods or  their  representatives. 
II.   PROCEDURE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  assure  the  city  that  an  institution's  development 
plans  are  in  conformance  with  the  city's  General  Plan,  community 
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objectives,  and  with  the  orderly  development  of  the  institution  itself, 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  to  discuss  proposed 
development  plans  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  to  pro- 
vide this  agency  with  the  material  described  below.   The  BRA,  as 
the  city's  planning  agency,  is  responsible  for  planning  and  design 
review  functions  over  such  development  proposals. 

1.  Specific  Development  Proposals 

Plans  for  specific  development  proposals  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  BRA's  Zoning  Division  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
development  process.   The  BRA  staff  will  work  closely  with 
the  institution  to  determine  ways  of  achieving  the  in- 
stitution *s  development  objectives  while  meeting  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  Part  I  above. 

2.  General  Development  Plans 

It  will  be  expected  that  at  the  time  of  submission  the  in- 
stitution will  be  able  to  relate  specific  proposals  to 
its  long-range  development  plans  or  objectives.   Such 
long-range  plans  should  describe  long-range  space  needs 
for  classrooms,  offices,  housing,  parking,  recreation  and 
other  facilities  as  well  as  preferences  relative  to  location 
of  proposed  development  and  intensity  of  site  use. 
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III.   IMPLEMENTATION 

Development  proposals  inconsistent  with  the  above  policies  and 
which  have  not  been  received  in  accordance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  will  be  opposed  by  the  BRA  at  the  required  hearing  before 
the  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  STUDY 

I.   Enrollments,  Housing  and  Parking  -  Present  Capacities  and  Future  Needs 
1.   For  the  academic  year  1969-70: 

a.  what  was  your  total  student  enrollment 

Full  Time       Full  Time      Part  Time 

^nn-pomimH-inq)     (commuting) 

Undergraduates 
Graduate  Students 

b.  what  was  your  total  number  of  faculty 
Full  Time 

Part  Time 

c.  what  was  your  total  number  of  other  employees 
Full  Time 

Part  Time 


2.   What  do  you  expect  your  student  enrollment  to  total  in  the  next 
five  and  ten  years  1975 

Full  Time      Full  Time       Part  Time 
(non-commuting)   (commuting) 

Undergraduates 
Graduates 

1980 

Full  Time      Full  Time       Part  Time 
(non-commuting)   (commuting) 

Undergraduates 
Graduates 
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3.   What  do  you  expect  your  faculty  and  other  employees  to  total  in 
the  next  five  and  ten  years 


1975 


Full  Time 


Faculty 

Other  Employees 


Part  Time 


1980 


Full  Time 


Part  Time 


Faculty 

Other  Employees 


4.  At  present  (academic  year  1969-70)  how  many  ot  your  student  body 
live  in: 

a*   Dormitories  located  in  the  City  of  Boston 

1.  Built  by  your  institution 

2 .  Bought  by  your  institution 

3.  Leased  by  your  institution 

b.   Private  Housing 

Number  ot  Students 
(Not  Percentage) 


in  City  of 
Boston 


Outside  City  of 
Boston 


Total 

Fraternities  &  Sororities 

Apartments 

Rooms  in  Private  Homes  & 
Rooming  Houses 

Residing  with  Family 
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5.   Based  upon  your  answers  to  part  a  of  question  #4  above,  please 
identify  the  building  addresses  and  number  of  units  located  in  each 
building: 

a.   Housing  built  by  your  institution: 


b.   Housing  bought  by  your  institution: 


c.   Housing  leased  by  your  institution: 


6.   In  the  next  five  and  ten  years,  how  many  of  your  student  body  will 
live  in: 

a.   Dormitories  located  in  Boston     Total      


1975         1980 
1.   Built  by  your  institution 


1975         1980 
2.   Bought  by  your  institution  


1975         1980 
3.   Leased  by  your  institution  


1975         1980 
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6 .   cont . 


Number  of  Students 
1975 


b.   Private  Housing 

Total 

Fraternities  & 
Sororities 

Apartments 

Rooms  in  Private 
Homes,  Rooming  Houses 

Residing  with  Family 


7.   What  percentage  of  students  and  faculty  presently  drive  or  take 
public  transit  to  your  institution  daily 


Number  of  Students 
1980 


Drive 


Students 

Faculty  and  Employees 


8.   Do  you  currently  provide  parking  facilities  for  students,  faculty 

and  employees .   If  so,  how  many  spaces  do  you  currently 

provide  and  in  what  types  of  facilities  (open  lot  parking,  garages,  etc.) 


Public  Transit 


What  are  the  addresses  or  these  facilities? 
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9.   What  kind  of  parking  segregation  does  your  institution  maintain 
(i.e.,  are  certain  lots  for  faculty,  others  for  students,  etc.) 


Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  available  facilities  (cost, 
status,  etc.) 


10.   How  many  additional  parking  spaces  (over  current  capacity)  do  you 


require: 

At  present 

1975  

1980 


Have  you  any  plans  at  present  to  provide  these  required  spaces_ 
If  so,  what  are  these  plans 
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11.   Does  your  institution  place  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
automobiles  by  students,  faculty  or  employees 


If  the  answer  is  yes,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  restrictions 


If  the  answer  is  no,  have  you  any  plans  for  future  restrictions  on  the 

use  of  automobiles .   If  so,  what  would  be  the  nature 

of  such  restrictions 


II.   Past  and  Planned  Development 

1.   Do  you  currently  own  land  in  the  City  which  is  not  used  for  educational 

purposes  (other  than  student  dormitories) .   If  so,  what 

types  of  facilities  are  located  on  these  sites  (i.e,  apartment  houses, 
commercial  building,  etc.) 


What  are  your  future  plans  for  the  land  or  the  facilities? 
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2.   Please  provide  as  accurately  as  possible  the  following  information: 
Column  1  -  what  is  the  present  size  of  your  institution  and  the  nature 
of  its  facilities  (i.e. , classrooms,  offices,  housing,  parking,  recreation 
and  other  facilities  -  both  leased  and  owned) ;  Column  2  -  how  much  of 
this  physical  growth  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years;  Column  3  - 
what  physical  growth  do  you  anticipate  in  the  next  5-10  years  and  what 
is  the  time  schedule  for  such  development? 

Planned 
Present    1960-70   1970-1980  Completion  Date 


Land  Area 

Owned 

Leased 
Number  of  Classrooms 

Owned 

Leased 
Number  of  Otfices 

Owned 

Leased 

Number  of  Persons 
Accommodated  in 
Housing 

Owned 

Leased 

Number  of  Cars 
Accommodated  in 
Parking  figa&s 

Owned 

Leased 
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2 .   cont . 


Recreation  (please 
specify  -  gymns, 
play fie Ids,  student 
lounges,  etc.) 


Present 


1  I960-" 


Planned 
Completion  Date 


Other  (please  specify  - 
libraries,  cafeterias, 
labor ator ies ,  etc . ) 


3.   Do  you  own,  lease  or  have  an  option  on  any  specific  sites  for  these 

required  facilities .   If  the  answer  is  yes,  what  is 

the  present  use  of  this  site  or  sites. 
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3.   cont. 

In  the  case  of  physical  growth  for  which  you  have  no  specific  dates  in 
mind,  what  general  locations  would  you  prefer  for  these  future  developments? 


4.   What  is  the  estimates  expenditure  for  these  development  plans  at 
specified  and  unspecified  sites: 


Specified  Sites 


Land 

New  Construction 
Purchased  Buildings 
Leased  Buildings 

III.   Planning  Procedures 

1.   Who  is  responsible  for  the  planning  of  your  physical  facilities 


Unspecified  Sites 


2. 

What  are  his  duties 

2234    C23 


R21  <#* 

BRA  Boston  Redev. Auth . 
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